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Contracts covering approximately 52,000 licensed and 
unlicensed members of maritime unions expired June 15, 
197, Major labor organizations representing most of 
these seamen are the National Maritime Union (NMU), 
the Seafarers’ International Union (SIU), the Masters, 
Mates and Pilots (MMP), and the Marine Engineers’ Bene- 
ficial Association (MEBA). Two smaller organizations, the 
American Radio Association (ARA) and the Radio Offi- 
cers’ Union (ROU), will also negotiate for their members. 
All six unions are affiliated with the AFLCIO. 

Another large contract. covering |! ,100 members of the 
SIU on the Great Lakes, reopened on July 31 when its 
l-year extension terminated. In addition, many smaller 
agreements, which involve the SIU and other unions and 
cover fewer than 1.000 workers each, are due to expire 
during 1978.' Other contracts covering over 7,000 seamen 
will reopen in 1979 and 1980. 

Formal bargaining sessions did not begin uniil late 
April 1978. At the time of publication, the status of the 
contract negotiations had not been made public. Discus- 
sions in the past have usually focused on wage increases, 
work rules, and job security. 


Union structure 


Union structure in the maritime incustry is such that 
licensed officers and unlicensed seamen are represented 
by different unions. Liceused officers are represented pri- 
marily by nationwide organizations which have scparate 
bargaining units on each coast. These include: 


The Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association (11,700 
members), 

The International Organization of Masters, Mates and 
Pilots (8,000 members~—affiliated with the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association, AFL-CIO); 

The American Radio Association (800 members); and 

The Radio Officers’ Union (600 members— affiliated 
with the United Telegraph Workers, AFL-CIO). 
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In addition, three licensed officers’ union are organized 
on a coasta! basis: 


The Brotherhood of Marine Officers (BMO) 
represents 800 deck and engine officers, is affili- 
ated with the Marine Engineers, and bargains on 
the East and Gulf Coasts; 

The Staff Officers Association (SOA) negotiates for 
400 pursers, is affiliated with the Sezfarers, and 
bargains on the East and Gulf Coasts; and 

The Marine Staff Officers Pacific District (MSO) re- 
presents 200 pursers, is affiliated with the Sea- 
farers, and bargains on the West Coast. 


Unlicensed seamen are organized on a coastal basis. On 
the East and Gulf Coasts, two rival unions represent deck, 
engine, and steward department seamen: 


The National Maritime Union, with 50,000 members, 
negotiates contracts primarily with subsidized ship 
owners; and 


'The other unions involved include the United Steelworkers of 
America (USA-AFL<CIO), the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters (IBT-Ind.), the Oil, Chemical, and Atomic Workers (OCAW- 
AFLC1O), and independent labor organizations at Humble Oil and 
Refining Company, Mobil Oil Corporation, and Atlantic Richfield 
Company. 

*Unions included in these peectiations, in addition to some of 
the previously listed organizations, are the American Federation of 
Government Employees (AFGE-AFLC1O); the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association (ILA-AFLCIO); Local 25, International 
Union of Operating Engineers (IUOE-AFL<CIO); the National As- 
sociation of Government Employees (NAGE-Ind.); the National 
Federation of Federal Employees (NFFE-Ind.); the United Paper- 
workers International Union (U?IU-AFLCIO); and the United 
Marine Division, Local 333, ILA. Also, independent labor organi- 
zations at Atlantic Richfield. Exxon, Getty Mobil, and Sun oil 
companies will renegotiate their contracts during these 2 years. 

*The Maritime Administration of the U S. Department of 
Commerce subsidizes U.S. shipping companies in order to offset 
the higher cost of operating a vessel in foreign trade under the 
American flag than under a foreign flag. To be eligible, a vessel must 
be built in an American shipyard, owned by American citizens, 
manned by an American crew, and operated under the U. S. ‘lag in 
the Nation's essential foreign trade. Operating subsidies generally 
cover wages, insurance, maintenance and repairs not compensated 
by insurance, and subsistence of officers and crews on ships. 


The Atlantic Gulf Lakes, and Inland Waters District 
(AGLIW) of the Seafarers’ International Union re- 
presents 25,000 of the total 84,000 members of 
the SIU and bargains mainly with operators of un- 
subsidized ships. 


On the Great Lakes. technically considered as East 
Coast ports during contract renegotiations, the NMU and 
AGLIW-SIU negotiate for most of the unlicensed seamen. 
In addition, nearly 2.000 of these sailors who are employed 
ON Ore carriers are represented by Local 5000 of the United 
Steelworkers of America. 

On the West Coast, unlicensed seamen in deck, engine, 
and steward departments are represented by the Pacific 
District of the Seafarers. Included within this district are 
subordinate branches: 


Inlandboatmen’s Union of the Pacific (IBUP—4,000 
members). 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific (SUP—3,.000 members): 

Marine Cooks and Stewards (MCS— 2.000 members); 

Pacific Coast Marine Firemen, Oilers, Watertenders, 
and Wipers Association (MFOW~— | 300 members); 
and 

Military Sea Transport Union (MSTU —1,200 mem- 
bers). 


Employer organization 


Several owner associations negotiate with these labor 
unions in particular geographic areas. On the East and Gulf 
Coasts two committees conduct negotiations. Subsidized 
passenger and dry cargo ship operators are represented by 
the Maritime Service Committee (MSC). The Tanker Serv- 
ice Committee (TSC), which uses MSC facilities, bargains 
for tanker companies. Both groups negotiate with the NMU 
and all of the East Coast licensed officers’ organizations. 
Shipping operators who are not eligible for Government 
subsidies are represented by the American Maritime Asso- 
ciation (AMA). This group negotiates with the SIU and the 
unions of licensed officers. The two committees and the 
association are not empowered to bind any member to the 
terms of the contract. Each operator member which con- 
curs in the agreement reached by its organization signs an 
individual contract with the unions. In the infrequent case 
where a member disagrees with the group’s negotiated con- 
tract terms, the shipping company negotiates its own pact 
with the involved union. 

On the West Coast, the Pacific Maritime Association 
(PMA) is comprised of 14 steamship companies which con- 
Stitute the major group of United States flag ocean shipping 
operators at Pacific Coast ports. Negotiations are conducted 
with the SIU and the West Coast licensed officers’ unions. 


*.\ ‘hough the total membership for all of the listed maritime 
labor organizations is approximately 157,000, only about 115.000 
are employed in the transportation industry. The others work in a 
variety of industries including food and kindred products, agricul- 
ture and fishing, and the Federal government. 


Unlike the owner organizations on the East Coast, s.afaring 
labor agreements negotiated by the PMA are binding on all 
of its members. Also, no tanker companies belong to the 
PMA. they bargain individually with the West Coast unions. 

In addition, several iarge companies, such as Exxon and 
Mobil Oil, conduct separate negotiations with independent 
labor associations .* 


Collective bargaining setting 


Some long-term trends which have become increasingly 
pronounced in recent years have influenced collective bar- 
gaining in the maritime industry. United States flag ships 
are carrying a decreasing percentage of world trade. The 
foreign oil consumed in the United States increased mark- 
edly during the 1970's but U.S. operators carried only 
about 3 percent of all oil imports in 1977. At the start of 
grain shipments to the Soviet Union in 1972, US. seafaring 
jobs increased, but not enough to compensate for the great 
drop in maritime employment at the close of the Vietnam 
sea-lift in the early 1970's. The number of passenger ships, 
the most labor-intensive but also the least profitable of all 
shipping operations, has declined steadily since the early 
1960's. As of 1977, there were just two passenger ships 
and four combination passenger/cargo vessels in the active 
U.S. passenger fleet, and on April 7, 1978, the last of the 
two all-passenger ships ceased operations. Increased mecha- 
nization, containerization of cargoes, and faster vessels 
have also reduced the demand for maritime labor. 

As a result, the entire U.S. flag fleet, which ranked num- 
ber | in the world in 1960 with 2,960 ships of 1 000 gross 
tons and over, dropped to number 8 worldwide in 1976 
with just 843 large vessels.© The number of jobs on these 
deep-sea ships fell from over 48,000 to under 21,000 
positions during the same time.’ Consequently, contract 
renegotiations in recent years have focused increasingly on 
job security and ship administration (manning and work 
rules). 

Decreasing employment has led to an increased number 
of interunion disputes in this industry where more than one 
union has jurisdiction over a particular class of seamen. On 
the East and Gulf Coasts, the NMU and SIU represent un- 
licensed seamen and the MMP and BMO each negotiate for 
licensed officers. On the West Coast, unlicensed seamen are 
represented by the four autonomous branches of the SIU 
Pacific District. Conflicts have arisen from attempts of in- 
dividual unions to protect or increase the number of jobs 
held by their own members in this declining industry. These 


*See Seafaring Guide & Directory of Labor-Management Affilia- 
tions, (U.S. Departmert of Commecce, Maritime Administration, 
1975), p. vii. 

*See “MARAD 60” and “MARAD °76”, (U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Maritime Administration, 1961 and 1977° 

’Unpublished data, U. S$. Department of Commerce, Maritime 
Administration. 


interunion disputes have caused disruptions in service which 
discourage the future use of U.S. ships and thus, decrease 
seafaring employment further.® 

Efforts have been made recently by labor and manage- 
iment to avoid costly work stoppages. In 1972, most mari- 
time unions voluntarily subscribed to a bargaining program 
aimed at the negotiation of 3- to 5-year contracts with simi- 
lar expiration dates, avoidance of work stoppages during 
renegotiations, provision of automatic annual wage adjust- 
ments, and establishment of grievance machinery to resolve 
disputes. No major walkouts occurred during the 1972 or 
1975 contract renegotiations. 

In 1974, all maritime unions asked AFL-CIO President 
George Meany to reactivate the AFL-CIO Ad Hoc Mari- 
time Committee in order to settle interunion problems 
through mediation. Professor John T. Dunlop, noted labor, 
relations specialist and former U.S. Secretary of Labor, was 
named as “neutral” or mediator. Despite the efforts of all 
unions to resolve ithe difficult problem of work assign- 
ments, three jurisdictional disputes took place in 1975 and 
1976. 

As committee neutral, Professor Dunlop has been avail- 
able to assist in NMU-SIU merger discussions. In a joint 
statement on June 20, 1977, both unions pledged to work 
toward a single union, noting that one union of unlicensed 
seamen would eliminate jurisdictional strikes and so pro- 
mote US. shipping activity. Representatives from each 
group have met on a number of occasions to outline steps 
for an eventual combination. Nevertheless, many problems 
remain to be solved before a single organization can be 
established that will protect the job security and economic 
interests of both unions’ members. 

Some maritime union officials have also recently advo- 
cated a single union of licensed officers, but no serious 
merger discussions have been reported. 


Legislative goals 


To reverse the decline of the U.S. Merchant Marine, the 
Maritime Trades Department of the AFL-CIO and the Joint 
Legislative Subcommittee of the Ad Hoc Committee on 
Maritime Industry Problems’ each put forth similar Con- 
giessional legislative goals in late 1977. These included: 
1. Promoting bilateral shipping agreements with other 
nations; 2. eliminating the provision of the Jones Act of 
1920 which exempts the Virgin Islands from its jurisdic- 
tion,'® 3. specifying that up to 30 percent of the United 
States’ oil imports be carried in U. S. flag tankers; and 
4. requiring that all ocean mining on the US. outer conti- 


nental shelf comply with U.S. standards and employ U.S. 
workers. 


*See “NMU Pilot”, December 1972. 

*The Ad Hoc Committee on Maritime Industry Problems is a 
coalition of U.S. maritime unions separate from the AFLIO Ad 
Hoc Maritime Committee. 


President Ford vetoed a 1974 bill requiring that 30 per- 
cent of U.S. oil imports be carried in US. vessels. A more 
modest bill, stipulating an increase from the present 3 per- 
cent to 9.5 percent by 1982, was voted down by Congress 
in 1977. Opponents claimed that its passage would have 
created relatively few jcbs at a substantial cost to the 
public. At the time of publication, no further action had 
been taken by Congress on the labor proposals. 


Contract negotiations, 1975 


Contracts covering approximately 55,000 licensed and 
unlicensed seamen expired during 1975, almost all on June 
15. The National Maritime Union began negotiations with 
the Maritime and Tanker Service Committees about 5 
months before the expiration date of the agreements. Major 
union demands included across-the-board pay increases. 
the establishment of a cost-of-living allowance (COLA), 
payment of wages on a day-for-day instead of the present 
month-for-month basis, and improved pension benefits. 
The union advanced what it felt were modest demands to 
enhance the ability of U.S. ships to compete with foreign 
vessels for cargoes. NMU officials noted that “the best con- 
tract in the world isn’t worth anything unless you've got 
jobs to apply it to”.'' The other seafaring unions presented 
somewhat similar demands to their respective employer 
organizations prior to bargaining sessions in early 1975. As 
during the 1972 negotiations, all maritime unions pledged 
to avoid work stoppages during these contract discussions. 

Prior to the June 15 expiration date, the unlicensed sea- 
men of the NMU and SIU on the East Coast ratified 3-year 
contracts with the Maritime and Tanker Service Commit- 
tees and tlhe American Maritime Association, respectively. 
Economic terms of the pacts were similar: A 12.5-percent 
wage increase in the first year and 5-percent wage hikes in 
the second and third years, establishment of a COLA provi- 
sion, payment of wages on a day-for-day basis, and in- 
creased pension benefits. The Pacific District of the SIU 
settled with the Pacific Maritime Association in December 
1975. Terms of the accord were similar to those of the 
East Coast pacts. 

The licensed officers of MEBA ratified a 3-year contract 
with the three East Coast employer organizations shortly 
before the June 15 expiration date. The contract provisions 
included base wage, non-watch, and overtime rate increases 
of 12, 7, and 7 percent in the first, second, and third years 
of the contract and port relief hourly rate increases of 10, 
5, and 5 percent annually during the 3-year pact. Other pro- 


'® The Jones Act specifies that all intercoastal domestic trade be 
carried by U.S. vessels. The Fast, West, and Gulf Coasts, Great 
Lakes, Guam, and Puerto Rico are under this stricture. The unions 
feel that the Virgin Islands, which was originally excluded because 
of its relatively low volume of trade with the United States, is now 
being used to evade the spirit of the law. 

''See “NMU Pilot”, June 1975. 


visions included the establishment of a COLA clause, in- 
creased pension and welfare benefits, and payment of wages 
on a day-for-day basis. On the West Coast. MEBA settled 
with the PMA 2 days after the previous contract termina- 
ted. Wage increases for all job classifications were the same 
as the port relief increases of East Coast MEBA members. 
Other improvements paralleled those of the East Coast 
pact. 


Licensed officers represented by the ARA, ROU, BMO, 
MSO. and SOA settled with their respective employer or- 
ganizations during the second half of 1975. Wage increases 
copied the 10, 5, and 5 percent annual pattern increases 
established by MEBA. With some minor union-specific 
changes, other terms of these pacts also followed the MEBA 
agreement. 

Not until April 1976 did the rank and file of the MMP 
ratify 3-year contracts with the PMA, AMA, MSC, and TSC. 
Labor officials agreed to wage increases (5, 5, and 10 per- 
cent annually) that were smaller than the MEBA pattern 
hikes in exchange for 2 added “bonus” vacation days. The 
extra time off was designed to provide more employment 
and pension credits in the industry during the current mari- 
time depression. The past also merged the pension and wel- 
fare plans of the East and West Coasts and established 
machinery to insure its financial stability. 

Although some of these maritime negotiations continued 
long past the June 15 contract expiration date, no work 
stoppages resulted during any of them. 


Work stoppage summary, 1958-76 


Table | provides a 19-year record of work stoppages in 
the maritime industry while a detailed history of deep-sea 
transportation walkouts is given in table 2. Table 3 lists all 
major work stoppages (involving 10,000 workers or more) 
in the maritime industry from 1958 to 1976. A record of 
strikes by major issue in this industry and its subsectors is 
provided in table 4. (For historical purposes, table $ lists all 
major work stoppages in the maritime industry from 1930 
to 1957.) 

During the 19-year period, 1958-76, the years 1958 
through 1960 were the most disruptive, averaging 21 stop- 
pages per year (table 1). Demands for general wage in- 
creases caused over half of these walkouts. In addition, in- 
creased attempts to organize seamen in the late 1950's led 
to 16 disputes over union organization and security during 
1958-60. At 484,000 days, idleness was higher in 1959 than 
in any other year during the 1958-76 period. Two large 
interstate strikes, each more than 100 days long, accounted 
for over three-fourths of the year’s idleness. Disagreement 
over wage increases caused the walkout on the Great Lakes 
while job security was the major issue in the large inland 
waterways dispute. 

Work stoppage activity during the 1970's has de- 
creased markedly since the 1960's, even though inter- 


union rivalries still persist. It appears that the bargain- 
ing program jointly agreed to by labor and manage- 
ment in 1972 has been primarily responsible for this 
trend. The slack in employment has also contributed 
to the abatement. 

Nearly three-fourths of all maritime strikes since 1960 
occurred during the 1960's. Over 85 percent of all workers 
involved in seafaring disputes and almost 8 of every 10 re- 
sulting days idle during these 17 years took place during the 
1960-69 period. Strike activity during the 1960-65 period 
was especially high. Strikers and days of idleness during 
these 6 years accounted for over 80 percent of the 1960-69 
totals. Two maritime strikes during the 1960-65 span were 
halted when, in both instances, the President of the United 
States invoked the Taft-Hartley Act, sending the seamen 
back to work for an 80-day cooling-off period. The Act has 
not been used in the maritime industry since the injuction 
served on the SIU in 1962.'? 

Work stoppage activity during the 1960's was greater 
than during the 1970's. The average number of stoppages 
per year fell by over 40 percent from the 1960's to the 
1970's. The average annual number of workers involved and 
days of idleness decreased even more. During the !970's 
strikes were smaller (as measured by workers involved per 
stoppage) but they were also longer (as measured by days 
idle per worker involved) than during the prior decade. 


Work stoppages by location, 1958-76 


During the disruptive 1958-60 period nearly half of all 
maritime stoppages occurred on inland waterways. About 
255,000 days of idleness, or 41 percent of the 3-year mari- 
time total, resulted from strikes there. However, one 116- 
day walkout by 2,400 seamen on the Great Lakes in 1959 
accounted for slightly more than 255,000 days away from 
the job. 

From 1960 to 1976 stoppages in deep-sea transportation 
accounted for about 8 of every 10 workers involved in 
strikes and 7 of every 10 days idle. However, most of the 
strike activity shifted from deep-sea personnel in the 1960's 
to river, canal, and local personne! during the 1970's. From 
1970 to 1976, about one-half of all strikers and three- 
fourths of all days away from the job took place on inland 
waterways. The shift resulted from a combination of 
events. Workers employed on deep-sea vessels engaged in 
fewer strikes, and, in 1970, a 60-day walkout was staged by 
6.000 employees of a Port of New York towing service, 
leading to 258,000 days of idleness. The 1970 stoppage 
alone accounted for one-third of all strikers and two-thirds 
of all days idle in the industry during the 1970's. 

With 1.280 workers per strike, walkouts from 1960 to 


'? See National Emergency Disputes, Labor-Management Rela- 


tions (Taft-Hartley) Act, 1947-68, Bulletin 1623. (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1969) 


1976 were largest. on the average. in the deep-sea sector of 
the industry. However. average strike size in this sector for 
the 1970-76 period was only half the average size of the 
1960's. A similar size reduction was recorded in the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway area as the average number of 
workers dropped from 180 to 90 seamen per walkout be- 
tween the two decades. Strike size in inland transportation 
remained near 250 workers per stoppage during both 
periods. 


Strike duration has been greatest during 1960-76 in the 
river. canal, and local transportation category—24 days idle 
per worker involved. Strikes involving workers employed on 
deep-sea vessels and on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Sea- 
way averaged 13 and 6 days idle per worker involved, re- 
spectively, from 1960 to 1976. Taft-Hartley injunctions in 
the early 1960's shortened the duration of two of the work 
stoppages involving deep-sea employees. 

Within the deep-sea sector, most of the strike activity 
from 1960 to 1976 has been concentrated on the East 
Coast and Great Lakes (table 2). However, during the last 7 
years, almost 70 percent of all strikers and 80 percent of 
all days away from the job in this sector resulted from 
strikes on the West Coast, primarily because of a greater 
decrease in strike activity on the East Coast and Great 
Lakes than on the West Coast. 


Major work stoppages, 1958-76 


Only two major work stoppages (involving 10,000 wor- 
kers or more) occurred from 1958 to 1976 in the maritime 
industry (table 3). They accounted for about one-fourth of 
all workers involved and days idle in the industry during the 
19-year period. Both of these strikes took place in the deep- 


sea sector of the industry; one was halted by a Taft-Hartley 
Act injunction. 


Major issues, 1970-76 


According to table 4, disputes over economic issues 
during the 1970's accounted for about half of all workers 
involved and three-fourths of all days idle in the maritime 
industry. This is a marked change from the 1960's when 
labor force reductions and interunion disputes led to pre- 
dominantly noneconomic-related strike activity. The low 
percentage of strikers and idleness recorded for job security 
and interunion disputes is especially surprising because em- 
ployment cutbacks and jurisdictional problems continued 
during the 1970's. 

The 60-day walkout of 6,000 seamen in the Port of New 
York over general wage changes overshadows the otherwise 
large fraction of noneconomic strike activity during the 
1970's. The strike was the largest of the seventies. Elimi- 
nating this stoppage will give a more accurate picture of the 
trends in the industry. Excluding it, disputes over noneco- 
nomic issues and a combination of issues (economic and 
noneconomic) accounted for 8 of every 10 workers in- 
volved and 3 of every 4 days away from the job during the 
1970's. In particular, without this large stoppage. job secu- 
rity Or interunion matters were the major issues in strikes 
that idled one-half of all strikers and caused two-thirds of 
all idleness in the industry during the 1970-76 period. 
From 1970 to 1976, walkouts over a combination of issues 
have been the longest, on the average, (21 days idle per 
worker involved) but strikes over noneconomic issues have 
been the largest (S45 workers per average strike). 


Management and Budget. 


included in the aggregates in tables | , 3, and 4. 


or shift. Figures on “workers inw 


of material or service shortages. 


The work stoppages record for the maritime industry from 1960 to 1976 is provided in tables | 
through 4. Table 5 presents data for the period 1930-57. The definition of the industry conforms 
to the description of industry group numbers 441 and 442 (deep-sea transportation), 443 (Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway transportation), and 444 and 445 (river, canal, and local water trans- 
portation) of the Standard Industrial Classification Manual, 1967 edition, issued by the Office of 


All stoppages involving 10,000 workers or more are listed in tables 2 and 5. In some cases, the 
number of workers shown includes workers employed in other industries. These workers were not 


Data are based on all work stoprages involving six workers or more and lasting at least a full day 
'” and “days idle” cover all workers idled for as long as one 
shift in establishments directly uvolved in a stoppage. They do not measure the indirect or 
secondary effects on other establishments or industries, the employees of which are idled as a result 


Table 1. Work stoppages in the maritime industry, 1958-76 


Total’ Deep sea 
Cae tember Workers involved’ Days idle — —— _ 
stoppages | (thousands) aeanaes (thousands) | sevelwed | StOPPages | (thousands) | (thousands) 
a 
1958 i 22 99 450 / >520 753 14 95 420 
1959... 2 107 487 4837 | 452 3 1 12 
19960.....-.. | *19 10.0 522 84.5 8.5 Ts 7.1 753.9 
1961... 2... |g | 268 2972 | 3188 119 6 26.4 3169 
1962........| 17 | 18.4 1082 | 1238 6.7 " 18.0 117.4 
1963 «12 3.6 304 | 1969 54.0 6 24 189.4 
1964. | 42 6.1 505 98.5 16.3 5 18 29 
19965 ....... |) 15 212 1.413 4418 208 12 19.6 430.2 
1966 | 8 18 227 11.6 bu 2 1.3 15 
1967 ........ 10 57 574 56.7 993 6 2.6 242 
1968 ....... 11 55 502 383 70 c 54 37.0 
1969 11 53 538 825 139 5 43 4056 
Mean, 1960-69 13 105 837 143.3 138 7 83 119.3 
1970 ........ 8 92 1,148 291.6 31.7 3 3.0 32.0 
1971 3 1 45 8.0 59.4 1 1 73 
i 8 4.7 586 568 12.1 3 4.1 485 
1973 5 3 50 2.2 8.7 = - - 
1974........ 7 10 146 72 7.1 3 44 
1975 8 5 58 12.1 262 1 (*) 6 
1976 ...... ; 7 22 109 70.6 - j 
Mean, 1970-76 . 7 23 346 55.6 245 2 | 11 13.4 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway River, canal, and local 
Number Workers Days Number Workers Days 
of involved? idle of involved’ idle 
stoppages (thousands) | (thousands) | stoppages | (thous nds) (thousands) 
ea 3 2 7.0 5 2 *3.1 
1950... ee eee ee ee eee 5 3.7 259.9 14 69 222.7 
OOD oo tee wee decensecrbnvuava 2 4 1.1 1 24 29.4 
WUT hb be daw ee wesc cucecoebaececes - - _ 2 3 19 
1962... 2.2.2.0. 2020000000000 0020., - - - 6 4 6.5 
OOD nos ee ease aneetanndeeeun “ = - 6 1.3 75 
1964.0 1 (*) 3 6 42 95.3 
WO a 6 beens eke ineeeeeebeusbacn 1 3 2.2 2 1.3 95 
19966 2... ee eee . - = 6 5 10.1 
19967 ee, 7 - 4 3.2 32.5 
a ee re - 5 1 18 
OU 6 esc aebeccncuereetuaun 2 2.0 5 8 38 
Mean, 196069 ....... dd, (*) 1 4 5 1.5 23.4 
a 1 (*) 3 4 6.2 259.2 
W7I ee, - - ~ 2 7 | 1 
a - - - 5 2 8.3 
ee 1 1 4 2 12 
1974. ee, 1 2 7 3 3 2.1 
OOO 6 eee eee ee er ecuanecdnunseur = - - 7 4 11.5 
ee ~ - -~ 7 2 109 
Mean, 1970-76 .................., (*) (*) 2 5 1.1 420 
‘Because average annual employment for the industry is not > Revised. 
available, it is not possible to compute days idie as a percent of * Less than 50 workers 
estimated working time attributable to these strikes. * Less than 1 average strike per year 
“Workers are counted more than once if involved in more than NOTE: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not 
1 stoppage during a year equal totals. Dash (-) denotes zero. 


Table 2. Work stoppages in the deep-sea transportation industry group, by coast, 1958-76 


Total’ East Coast and Great Lakes 

—— Number Workers involved* Days idle Number Workers Days 

of Number Per Number Per worber of involved* idle 
stoppages* (thousands) stoppage (thousands) eleed? stoppages | (thousands) | (thousands) 
19958..... .. | 14 95 | 677 42.0 44 14 78 33.6 
1959... | 3 4 46 12 85 - - - 
1960........ *6 “7.1 *1,189 *539 *76 1 5 1.6 
re 6 26.4 4405 3163 12.0 “ 10.7 1278 
1962..... _ 11 18.0 1,632 117.4 65 9 10.2 39.7 
1963........ 6 24 396 189.4 79.7 3 16 146.0 
1964........ | 5 18 367 29 16 3 18 29 
1965........ 12 19.6 1,635 430.2 219 6 135 309.6 
1966..._..... 2 1.3 641 15 12 1 12 12 
1967........ 6 26 432 242 93 2 3 25 
1968... 6 5.4 902 37.0 68 4 39 119 
1969...... 5 43 974 40.6 83 “ 25 10.4 
Mean, 1960-69 7 839 1,356 119.3 13.3 4 47 654 
1970........ 3 3.0 986 32.0 108 - - - 
ot . 1 1 76 73 104.0 1 73 
ee 3 4.1 1,382 485 11.7 2 17 62 
oy - - - - _ _ - 
1974. ...... 3 185 44 8.0 1 1 7 
1975........ (*) 42 6 14.3 _ - - 
1976........ - - - _ _ - _ _ 
Mean,1970-76. | 2 1 707 13.4 12.0 (") 3 2.1 
Gulf Coast West Coast 
Number Workers Days Number Workers Days 
of involved? idle of involved? idle 
stoppages (thousands) | (thousands) | stoppages (thousands) | (thousands) 
a aa 3 1.7 8.3 - - - 
ee ee eee ee - - 3 1 1.2 
eee ee 2 2 8.1 "3 *64 *443 
ee eee a 1 58 809 3 99 108.3 
1962 2 3.0 53 3 48 717 
ero 2 7 42.3 3 JA 1.1 
|. ire - ~ 2 (*) (*) 
199BBi et te ee wt ww ee 5 56 114.7 6 5 53 
1966 ee 1 (*) 3 - - - 
ee er a 3 1.6 215 2 1 2 
COBB . wc ccc cc cc cece cree sre escens 1 5 22.1 3 10 3.0 
GOOD. ccc cee cee eeeeecsoases 2 3 138 2 15 16.4 
Mean, 1960-69 6d ee 2 18 31.0 3 24 25.1 
a ee a - = - 3 3.0 32.0 
| eee ee - - = - - - 
|, eee TT e eee eee ee 1 (*) 2 2 2.4 42.2 
ee a a - _ - - = 
| ee ee er - - - - = = 
eee ee ee ee - - - 1 (*) 6 
eee - - - - _ _ 
Mean, 1970-76 .... 2 2. es (") (*) (*) 1 B 10.4 
‘Because average annual employment for the industry is not * Revised. 
available, it is not possible to compute days idie s: a percent of 5 Less than 50 workers. 
estimated working time attributable to these strikes. * Less than 50 days idie. ° 
?>Workers are counted more than once if involved in more ther ’ Less than 1 average strike per year 


1 stoppage during a year 

> Total number of strikes may not equel the sum of number of 
strikes on the East, Gulf, and West Coasts beceuse of intercoaste! NOTE: Beceuse of rounding, sums of individual items mey not 
strikes equal totels. Desh (-) denotes zero. 
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Table 3. Work stoppages in the maritime industry involving 10,000 workers or more, 1958-76 


_ Approximate | Agoresimete 
Segomine | arton | Extent | Umsoiah | mami | ajo terme of staan” 
days)’ involved ~ 
1958-60 None 
1961 -June 16 18 Maritime sndustry. Wtiona Maritime *25,000 SK.ike ended oy Taft-Hartley imjunction 


East, West, and 
Gulf Coasts. 


Union; Masters, 
Mates and Pilots; 
American Radio 
Association, Sea- 
farers’ interna- 
tronal Umon; 
Marine Eng:- 
neers’ Beneficial 
Association ; 
Radio Officers’ 
Union; Staff 
Officers’ Asso- 
ciation 


(See appendix C in Analysis of Work 
Stoppages, 1961, Bulletin No. 1339.) 


National Maritime Union {East and Gulf 
Coast companies): 4-year agreement 
Prowded for wmmediate wage increases 
of 4 percent with additional mncreases of 
2% percent in each of the 3 following 
years; creased annual vecation time 
to 60 days after 1 year of service with 
same company; imcrease im company 
contributions to the union's pension and 
welfare fund by 50 cents per employee 
per day worked and «proved prov- 
sions on food, lodging, and transporta- 
tion costs. The issue of changes in work- 
iNg Conditions and work rules wes sub- 
mitted to 3a subcurmmittee for study, and 
if no agreement was reached by Decem- 
ber 15, 1961, unresolved issues were to 
be submitted to arbitration. The issue 
of Americanowned vessels operating 
under foreign flags wes to be studied by 
@ Public fact-finding board appointed by 
the Secretary of Labor. 


Masters, Mates and Pilots and American 
Radio Association (East & Gulf Coast 
companies): 4-year contracts provided 
for same percentage increases in wages 
as NMU contract (ARA -ates were in- 
creased by $10 o month before applica- 
tion of the percentage increases); in- 
creases in Company contributions to the 
unions’ welfare and pension fund by 
$1.15 per employee per day worked; 
increases in MMP vacations from 70 to 
90 days annually after 1 year of service 
in the industry; and no change in vaca- 
tion schedules for ARA personnel. 


Masters, Mates and Pots (Tanker com- 
panies): 4-year agreement provided for 
a 4-percent increase in asic wages and 
other earnings retroactive to June 15; 
an additional 2%-percent increase effec- 
tive on that date in each of the follow- 
ing 3 years; improved pension and 
welfare benefits; and an additional 4th 
mate on deepsea tankers operated by 
the Military Sea Transportation Service 
under charter to private companies. 


Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association 
(Major East Coast Cargo, Passenger and 
Tanker companies): 3-year contracts 
provided for improved pension, vacation, 
and welfare provisions; maximum in- 
creases of 3% percent to be allocated 
to either wages or fringe benefits in 
both 1962 and 1963. Most of the dry 
cargo operators were granted the right 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Table 3. Work stoppages in the maritime industry involving 10,000 workers or more, 1958-76—Continued 


Agpproxemete 


Approm-mate 


@uration Estabiatment is) Uron is) number of :; 5 

Mayor terms of settiernent 

Gate (Calendar and tocatrons) involved workers 
Gays)’ 


invotwed- 


196264 


to orgemze ther forengn flag vessels. 
agreements with tanker Cormparmes called 
for the establishment of @ umon-+naenage- 
ment comrmwttee to study the asue for 
18 months Semler agreement wes 
reached with the Pacific Mariteme 
Association 


Seafarers’ international Union - Although 
Sseatarers members were involved mm the 
Strike, MOS Contracts with this umon 
Gid not exprre untel September 1961 


1965-June 16 78 Mari teme ondustry . | American Rado * 10,000 4-year agreements prowded for an se nus! 


5966-76 


East, West, and Association . imcrease © weges and/or fringe benefits 
Gulf Coasts.* Marine Eng: of 32 percent of the total hourly 
neers Beneficial employment costs lexciusive of payroll 
Association . taxes) to be allocated at the union's 
Masters, Mates option 


The agreement with the Marine Engineers’ 
Beneficial Association authorized Secre- 
tery of Labor W. Willard Wirtz, AFL- 
CIO President George Meany, and «a 
3-member pane! to develop effective 
Procedures for the resolution of manning 
and related disputes arising from the 
mechanization and retrofitting of ships. 


‘Includes nonworkdays, such as Saturdays, Sundays, and estab- 
ished holidays 


* The unions listed are those directly involved in the dispute, 
but the number of workers involved may include membevs of other 
unions Or NMONUNION workers idied by disputes in the same establish- 
ments. These unions are affiliated with the AFL-CIO. Number of 
workers involved is the maximum number made idle for 1 shift 
or longer im establishments directly involved in @ stoppage. This 
figure does not measure the indirect or secondary effects on other 
establishments or industries where employees are made idle as a 
result of material or service shortages. 


* Adapted largely from Current Wage Developments, published 
monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 

“Estimates in the press of the number of workers idle ranged 
from 20,000 to 70,000. However, after extensive checking with 
employers, unions, and State and Federal agencies sbout the num- 
ber of vessels in port during the strike, the average number of crew- 
men per vessel, and the percent of union membership unemployed, 
the Bureau estimated the number idle at about 25,000. 

* included in this dispute were 49 workers accounting for 2,254 
Gays idie on the West Coast (Oregon). 

*The number of vessels idied reached its peak during the July 
5 through 9 period 


Taol 1. Work stoppages in the maritime industry by major issue, 1970-76 


Stoppages Wort ers involved - Days sie 
| SSwre T 
Number Percent Numbe | Percent Number Percent 
Tot! 
| 
All ssuet _ 4 ' 1000 15 898 100 0 388 BBO 1000 
E comormc sues 26 565 7 387 4ag6 27392 630 752 
General wage Changes 24 $22 7567) 0 (a HE 290.950 748 
Supplementary benetits 1 22 200 13 600 2 
Wage adjustrnents - = - - - - 
Hours of work 1 22 120 8 1,080 3 
NONeC ONOTHC SSUES 1 2393 5.995 377 54424 40 
Urmon organization and security 1 22 15 1 45 ) 
Job security 2 43 204 13 762 2 
Plant admunistratron 4 87 2,481 156 10,604 27 
intr aUMrON OF *NteruTHON Matters 3 65 2833 178 39,341 10.1 
Other working conditions ~ = - - - - 
Other contractual matters 1 22 462 239 3,672 9 
Combenatron sues r 174 2,010 126 41 B02 107 
Job security and econorwe sues 3 65 1918 12.1 40 596 104 
Urron orgam zation and security and econormec issues 1 22 - 1 344 1 
Wages and working Cond: trons 4 87 a4 5 862 2 
Not reported 1 22 6 (*) 24 (*) 
Ovep see 
11 100 0 7,776 1000 93,458 1000 
Econorme issues 2 182 278 36 1,302 14 
General wage changes 4 91 78 10 702 8 
Supplementary benefits 1 9.1 200 26 600 6 
Wage adjustments = - - = - = 
Hours of wor - = 7 = - - 
Noneconormc issues 8 72.7 5.674 730 52,460 56.1 
Union organization and security 1 91 16 2 4 *) 
Job security 2 182 204 26 762 8 
Plant adrrunistration 1 9.1 2,160 278 8 640 92 
INtrauMVON OF INteruMVON Matters 3 273 2.833 %4 39,341 421 
Other working conditrons - - = - - - 
Other contractual matters 1 91 462 59 3,672 39 
Combination issues 1 91 1224 235 39 696 425 
Job security and econmorme issues 1 91 1824 235 39 696 425 
Umron orgemzatron and security and econmorwe iss @s . 7 . . oa _ 
Wages and working conditions ~ - = - - - 
Not reported _ o- = - = 


See footnotes at end of table 


Table 4. Work stoppages in the maritime industry by major issue, 1970-76—Continued 


ay 


(S$ues 


Econormwc 1ssues 
General woge changes 
Supplementary benet ts 
Wage adpu tents 
Hours of work 
Noneconormwc sues 
Uron orgemzatron and security 
Job security 
Plant advent: atron 
INntrauTwOn OF °NteruMmon matters 
Otter wort ing Conditions 
Other cont: actual matters 
Combrnatron mssues 
Job security and econorwe ssues 
Urron orgamzation and security and econormc sues 
Wages and working conditions 
Noi reported 


Econorme issues 
General wage Changes 
Supplementary bene tits 
Wage adjustments 
Hours of work 
Noneconormec sues 
Umon orgam zation and security 
Job security 
Plant adrrwnstration 
intraurwon Or iNterumon matters 
Other working conditions 
Other contractual matters 
Combinatron issues 
Job sec uwrity and econormwe msues 
Union orgamzation and security and econmorwe imfsues 
Wages and working conditions 
Not reported 


Stoppages Workers involved | Days odie 
_ Number Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
si 
| Greet Lakes St. Lawrence Seaway 
i ; 
3 } 1000 260 100.0 | 1,347 100 0 
/ 
| 2 667 87 335 | 655 486 
| 2 667 87 335 | 655 486 
| | - | - 
; ; | - ~ 
| 1 333 173 65 | 682 514 
| - . . . . 
| 1 333 | 173 665 692 514 
PF of or] : -| - 
| ; oo - | : - : 
| —— : : : 
- - | of ; 
: | : _ | - - 
River, canal, and local 
32 1000 | 7262 | 1000 [294075 | 1000 
| 
22 68 8 7522 95.7 290,673 988 
21 656 7,402 941 289 593 985 
1 31 120 15 1.080 4 
2 63 148 19 | #1272 4 
63 148 19 1.272 4 
7 219 186 24 2,106 7 
1 31 8 1 344 1 
2 63 94 12 900 3 
4 125 B4 1 862 3 
1 31 6 1 24 (> 


‘Workers are Counted more than once if »nvolved 9 more than 1 


stoppage during a year 


Less than 05 percent 


NOTE Gecause of rouding, sums of individual items may not 
equal totals. Dash (-) denotes zero 


Table 5. Work stoppages im the maritime industry involving 10,000 workers or more, 1930-57 


Approxmwmate Approxemate 
Beginning duratron Estabicshment (s) Unsonis) | number of Major terms of settlement 
date \cabendar and tocation‘s) involved workers 
days) involved” 
1930-35 None 
1936-October 30 Se Maritime industry | Marine Federateon 37,000 Agreement granting unlicensed personne! 
| West Coast | of the Pacific.” $10 permonth wege mcresse and cash 
| mstesad of time off for overtime work: 
| | engineers, $15- to $20-per-month increase. 
radro telegraphsts, $10-per-month increase. 
wages of longshoremen unchanged Union 
| memntamed contro! of hiring of longshore- 
men and unlicensed maritime workers. 
preferential hering for unio® licensed per- 
November? 85 Mar. tome industry, Seamen's Defense 20,000 Work stoppage called off by the umons. 
East and Gui Counc! of 
Coasts internatonal 
Searnen s 
Umon , Masters 
Mates and 
Pots (AFL): 
Marine Eng- 
neers Bere. 
foal Associa 
| ton (AFL); 
American 
| Rado Tete- 
graph:sts Asso- 
catron find) 
193) 44 ee, nc hb eh eee eeeeeebaeeedéeessess 
1945 Decernber 3 1 Steamship and Maritime Workers 13,000 1day demonstration in protest against 
stevedoring Umons (C10) “delay” m returning servicemen from 
companies. overseas 
East, West, 
and Gulf 
Coasts 
1946. Apri 5 6 Port of Philadel. | CIO and AFL 18,000 CIO and AFL sympathy strikers, who 
pha UMONS (fn SuP- refused % cross picket lines of United 
port of United Harbor Workers. returned to work when 
Harbor pickets were withdrawn 
Workers (Drs- 
trict 50, United 
Mine Workers, 
AFL) 
July 10 4 Maritime industry, | Seafarers Inter. 11,500 Pers servicing ClO-manned ships 
East Coast national Urron Picketed by AFL unions in protest against 
(AFL); Saviors CIO boycott of AFL«nenned ships on 
Union of the West Coest. Pickets withdrawn on East 
Pacific (AF L)- Coast when SIU and SUP accepted « 
supported by Government propose! for arbitration of 
other AFL West Coast disputes 
umons. Na- 
trona!l Maritime 
Union (C10) 
‘September 5 17 Maritime industry; | Seaterers’ inter: 132,000 Union protested against Nations! Wage 
East, West, and national Union Stabilization Board disapprove! of nego- 
Gulf Coasts (AFL); Satiors’ tiated increases of $2750 and $22.50 
Union of the @ month for East and West Cosst seamen, 
Pacific (AFL). respectively, which exceeded previously 
supported by approved mcreases of $17.50 for same 
other AFL and classes of personne! AFL stoppage ter. 
CIO unions“ rminated when Government amended wage 


regulations, thus approving bargained rates 


See footnotes at end of table 
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Table 5. Work stoppages in the maritime industry involving 10,000 workers or more, 1930-57—Continued 


. Umonis! 
Beginning curation Establishment is) number of : 3 
Gate poe . : - Major terms of settlement 
days)’ wnvotved’ 
1945 Septermpe 5- Arbaraton (Fly) ewerd of September 
Contenved 19 resed rates of simost al! Nationa! Mar: 
' time Union (CIO) personne! to those pad 
to AFL umons. Awerd of September 24 
extended Parity creases to Marine Cooks 
and Stewerds Mariteme Commission nm 
structed West Coss! operstors to apply 
| princeples of the awerd to Government. 
' i Owned vessels Parity increases subsequently 
| | applied to Pacific Coast Marine Firemen 
| and Oilers. 
! 
Octoter 1 (*) | Chateine tadeiey:| Ghutne Gadeset | 142 000 MEBA end MMP East and Gulf Coan 
| East. West.end © 8 = Beneficia! | agreements prowded for IS percent on 
, Gulf Cousts | Assocation | crease © monthly wege rete and 35<cent 
(CIO), Masters. increase in overtime rate, to $1 GO an hour 
Mates and Union preference ™ hiring secured by 
Pilots (AFL) MEBA end MMP exciluswe of captens 
internatonal West Cosst agreements provided for 15- 
Longshore percent mcresse © monthly wege rete, 
men s and overteme of $1 GO an hour, and continuance 
| Warenouse of sole bae-gemng night Longshoremen 
| men'sUmon | secured an 11 percent wage increase 
| | 4C10) 
1948 Septernber 2 93 | Maritime ondustry. Internationa! | 28 000 Separate agreements with different 
West Coast Longshoremen's UNUNS Provided for wage increases varying 
and Warehouse | ‘ amounts Longshoremen recerved in 
men s Union ' crease of 15 cents per hour, additions! 
(C10), Marine | vacation benefits, and retention of umon 
Cooks and huring halls pending court decison on ther 
Stewerds (CIO): legality 
| Marine Eng 
neers Benefica! | 
Association 
(C10): Marine 
F erernen, Ovlers 
Watertenders and 
W pers Associa. 
tion (ind }; 
Radio Officers’ 
Urvon (ind). 
1949 50 None rrerrrrTTrTTe ae 
1951 June 16 1 Maritime industry. Nations! Mertume | 15,000 lrernediate reduction of the besrc work. 
East, West, and Union (C10); week et see after which overtime 6 paid 
Guilt Coasts Marine Eng. from 48 hours to 44 hours, with a further 
neers Bene. reduction to 40 hours on December 15 
foal Associa 1951. besic wege increase of B percent over 
tron (CIO), January 1950 rates for most workers 
American involved 
Rado Associa 
tron (CIO) 
1952-57 None 
‘ includes Nonworkdays, such as Seturdeys, Sundays, and estab Pots (AFL), American Radio Telegraphists Assocation (ind); 
shed holdays Seitors’ Union of the Pacific (ind); Pacific Coast Marine Firemen, 


* The whons listed are those directly involved in the dispute, but 
the nurnber of workers involved may include members of other 
uMons OF NONUN.ONn workers dled by disputes in the sarne estat! sh 
ments Nurnber of workers involved 16 the maximum nurnber made 
idie for 1 shift or longer in estabiehments directly involved om a 
stoppage This figure does not measure the indirect or secondary 
effects on other establishments or ndustres where employees 
are made idle a6 2 result of meteral or service shortages 

* Consists of International Longshoremen's Association (AFL). 
Marine Engineers Beneficial Association (CIO), Masters. Mates and 


Oviers, Watertenders and Wipers Association (ind). Marine Cooks 
and Stewards Association of the Pacific Coast (CIO) 

* Upon settlement of “e dispute on September 12, the Nations! 
Maritime Uron (CIO). Marine Cooks and Stewards (CIO), and 
Morine Frremen Overs, Watertenders and Wipers Association (ind } 
renewed demands for wage adjustments equal to those abtarned by 
AFL maritime workers 

"MEBA and MMP on East and Gull Coasts sqned agreements 
on October 22 and October 26, respectively West Coast stoppage 
continued unt: November 23 


Collective Bargaining Reports 


Released in 1972 
Maritime . _ weneee October 


Released in 1973 


Rubber - 22s eess» March 
Electrical Machinery oo. ; oo... April 
Meat Packing | , fee ee eee. June 
Motor Vehicle | fee eee eee. Sune 
Farm Machinery and Equipment _ eeeueSeecgepeceneecngss July 


Released in 1974 


Basic Steel . . . | See eee eee es» March 
Aerospace - pes beeeeuneepesebeeseeteus July 
Telephone | | Lee eee eee eee eee eee tly 
Bitumunous Coal | peeeeoneeuseesaus eae August 


Released in 1975 
Railroad | poveeeues Loe 6400 9.5505.0 6600 


Released in 1976 


Rubber (Report 458). . . eaeeewaswesecsueeanecees .. April 
Electrical Machinery (Report 463). bea poe eeeens TEVTITTTTTT TTT June 
Meat Products (Report 467) pecbeeaes phates veocaeeueeeanesea August 
Motor Vehicle (Report 479) eeceeeeeeees eeees Gud eeecenesees October 


Released in 1977 


Basic Steel (Report 489) bo REED OS EOS HNC CCE EE bE OS GERbCeCehC00s EE 
Telephone (Report S02). eee eens . July 
Longshore (Report 510). ok, peaeseenees ences cueeeess October 
Aerospace (Report 51 3) PIUCTTTETETTIT CITT CITTT Tr TIT... 
Bituminous Coal (Report 514) ee eee eee ee ee eee eees. . December 
Released in 1978 
Railroad (Report $19)... . peneedeeeccatnneeeeees January 
Farm Machinery and Equipment (Report $23). pcusebuscededcecesees: April 


Direct inquiries to Bureau of Labor Statistics, Office of Wages and Industrial Relations, Division 
of Industrial Relations, Washington, D.C. 20212. Telephone (202) 523-1091. 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Regional Offices 


Region | Region IV Regions Vil and Vili* 
1603 JFK Federal Building 1371 Peachtree Street. NE 911 Walnut Street 
Government Center Atlanta Ga 30309 Kansas City Mo 64106 
Boston Mass 02203 Phone 404) 881-4418 Phone (816) 374-2481 
Phone 617 223-6761 

Region V Regions IX and X* 

Region I! 9th Floor 450 Golden Gate Avenue 
Suite 3400 Federal Office Building Box 36017 
1515 Broadway 230 S Dearborn Street San Francisco. Calif 94102 
New York N Y 10036 Chicago. I! 60604 Phone (415) 556-4678 
Phone 212 399-5405 Phone (212) 353-1880 

Region Ill Region Vi 
3535 Market Street Second Floor * Regions Vii and Vil are serviced 
PO Box 13309 555 Griffin Square Building by Kansas City 
Philadelphia Pa 19101 Dallas Tex 75202 **Regions \X and K are serviced 
Pnone 215 596-1154 Phone 214) 749-3516 by San Francisco 


1s 


